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Bright child of fancy ! sporting on the verge 
Of utmost sense, 't is thine, at will, to stray- 
Familiar through all bounds, nor lose thy way ; 

Or, haply lost, yet quickly to emerge 
From seeming darkness to unclouded day ; 

Broad as man's nature, thy capacious soul 

Surveyed all worlds, and harmonized the whole."- pp. 98, 99. 



12. — JS'otes on the Use of Anthracite in the Manufacture of Iron. 
With some Remarks on its Evaporating Power. By 
Walter R. Johnson, A. M., Civil and Mining Engi- 
neer ; Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College ; 
late Professor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; Member of the 
National Institute, for the Promotion of Science ; of 
the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia ; of the 
Association of American Geologists, &c., &c. Boston : 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
156. 

Professor Johnson has made himself favorably known by 
his able contributions to various scientific publications, and 
by the laborious and valuable experiments which he con- 
ducted as Chairman of a Committee of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, at the expense of the government of the United States, 
on the strength of different kinds of iron, and of iron at differ- 
ent temperatures, and on the latent heat of steam. The pres- 
ent treatise exhibits evidence of good taste, sound judgment, 
careful investigation, and no mean qualifications for original 
scientific research. The subject which it discusses is one of 
great importance. Iron, intrinsically the most valuable of 
metals, is consumed to an immense extent ; and from the ex- 
pansion of long-established branches of manufactures, and the 
rapid multiplication of the uses to which it is applied, its con- 
sumption is constantly increasing. There is no reason to 
doubt that the progress of civilization and of the useful arts 
will create new demands for it, as vast and as little foreseen, 
as that which has arisen from the invention of the railroad. So 
intimately is iron connected with the physical well-being of in- 
dividuals and the advancement of society, that the improve- 
ment of its quality and the reduction of its cost may justly be 
regarded as important public objects. Viewed in this light, the 
act passed by the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1836, to encourage attempts to substitute mineral 
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coal for charcoal, the fuel which has heretofore been used in 
that State in the manufacture of iron, and of which the sup- 
ply must constantly diminish as the forests disappear, was 
a most judicious measure. The objects contemplated by it 
have been completely achieved. Anthracite is now used with 
success in Pennsylvania in all the processes, by which iron is 
extracted from the native ore, and converted into articles ready 
for the market. 

In England, and on the continent of Europe, coke has here- 
tofore been generally employed in the smelting of iron. Abor- 
tive attempts to use anthracite with cold blast were formerly 
made in Pennsylvania, in Wales, and in France. It was not 
until the year 1837, when ^t blast was substituted for cold, that 
any considerable success crowned the attempts to use anthracite 
in that process. Besides the saving of expense thus effected, the 
quality of the iron produced has been improved. Mr. Crane 
stated, at the meeting of the British Association for the year 
1837, that iron, manufactured with anthracite and hot blast at 
the Yngscedwin iron works,^in South Wales, had been found to 
be stronger than any ever before smelted at those works. 

Professor Johnson describes a great variety of experiments 
relating to the use of anthracite in the manufacture of iron, 
which, together with his deductions from them, possess great 
value for those persons who are practically engaged in that 
business. The latter part of his book is devoted to the subject 
of the evaporative power of anthracite, and contains, in addi- 
tion to much other valuable matter, accounts of very laborious 
and carefully conducted experiments by Mr. A. A. Hayes, of 
Roxbury, and Dr. S. L. Dana and. Mr. James B. Francis, of 
Lowell, of great importance in relation to the economical gen- 
eration of steam. It is but an act of justice to add, that Pro- 
fessor Johnson's book is a beautiful specimen of the typography 
for procuring which the publishers are already so advanta- 
geously known. 



13. — Poems, J^arrative and Lyrical. By William Mother- 
well. Boston : William D. Ticknor. 1841. 16mo. 
pp. 220. 

This elegant reprint of Motherwell will be welcomed by all 
the lovers of poetry among us. Some of the poems contained 
in this volume are very remarkable productions. The writ- 
er's mind seems to have been deeply imbued with the pe- 
culiar spirit of northern literature, which he has reproduced 
with singular beauty and effect, though somewhat softened by 



